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AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE 
OF MISSIONARY RIDGE 



By John S. Roper 

Alton, Illinois, Nov. 6, 1913. 

Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, Secretary Illinois State Historical 
Society, Springfield, Illinois. 

Dear Madam: Through the kindness of my brother, Mr. 
J. D. Roper, of Springfield, Illinois, I am handing you a " photo- 
stat' ' copy of a letter (or "Journal," as I then termed it) written 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., during the progress of, and following 
the battle of, Missionary Ridge, November 22-26, 1863. At 
this time I was a civilian clerk for my brother, Major George 
S. Roper, deceased, who was then attached to the staff of Genl. 
John M. Brannon, Chief of Artillery, Department of the Cum- 
berland. I had been employed in this capacity with my brother 
since he first entered the army as a commissary of subsistence 
in 1861, when he was assigned to the Staff of Genl. Geo. H. 
Thomas, then stationed at Crab Orchard, Ky . The headquarters 
of Genl. Brannon and his Staff in Chattanooga were not a great 
distance f rdm Fort Wood. On account of my being Major Roper's 
brother and also as acting caterer for our Mess, I perhaps en- 
joyed privileges and opportunities for seeing and hearing things 
that otherwise I would not have had. When the "J ourna l" 
was written I sent it to brother Denney in Springfield, 111., and 
Jie noted thereon a recent interesting event in his own family, 
and forwarded it to our sister Adaline and our mother in Ligon- 
ier, Pa., our old home, and where the writer was born. Sister 
Adaline died in Ligonier during the month of February last, 
and my son, D. W. Roper, of Chicago, went there to attend her 
funeral (as I was unable to do so), and afterwards he, together 
with brother Denney's daughter, Mrs. Charlotte A. Peterson, 
whose home is in Ligonier, in looking over their Aunt Adaline's 
effects came across this "Journal" and later returned it to 
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me. I am thus particular in setting forth the circumstances 
and conditions under which this "Journal" was written, and 
how it came to light again after so many years, thinking you 
might want this information for your personal satisfaction, 
and to assist you in answering any questions regarding it, should 
you be called upon to do so. Have also attached some notes or 
explanations, words dropped and sentences incomplete, that 
may assist in making it better understood. As to some opin- 
ions expressed and moralizing indulged in, you will kindly remem- 
ber that all this was written by a boy, who had just passed his 
majority, to his brother at home, without any thought of the 
later resurrection thereof. As to some of the spelling 1 and 
grammar, I will go back to one of my early declamations and 
quote: 

"Don't view me with a critic's eye, 
But pass my imperfections by." 

Very respectfully yours, 

John S. Roper, 
Alton, Illinois. 



LETTER WRITTEN DURING BATTLE OF MISSIONARY 

RIDGE. 

Head Quarters Chief of Artillery D. C, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Nov. 23d, 1863. 
It has just occured to me this evening that a little "Journal" 
of this, and the next few days might be interesting to myself — 
possibly so, to some of my freinds at home. About two o'clock 
this afternoon my attention was attracted by the more than 
usual fireing from Fort Wood, which is on the left of our line, 
about a quarter of a mile from the river. — On going out there I 
found that our Infantry, Genl. Gordon Grangers Corps, (the 
4th) was advancing in line of battle with their left, right in front 
of Fort Wood, while from the Fort, the thirtytwo pounders 
and the little ten pound Rodmans were shelling the rebels out 
of the woods in front. The other forts along the line towards 
the right were also doing considerable fireing, while the 14th 
army 2 corps were lying about half a mile out beyond their breast- 

1 The spelling of the original letter has been exactly followed. 
1 14th Army corps, formerly commanded by Gen. Geo. H. Thomas, now under 
command of Gen. John M. Palmer. 
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work. The 4th Corps had already advanced pretty well when 
I arrived at the Fort, while the 11th Corps were lying in a mass 
to the right of the Port. I could hear our men cheering as they 
would make a charge, and the quick sharp cracking of the mus- 
kets showed they were having pretty warm work in the belt of 
woods which runs along at the foot of Mission ridge. — In a few 
minutes a couple of horsemen come dashing furiously by Fort 
Wood, from the front, and ride along to the 11th Corps, then 
comes the order to "fall in" — and off they march — a solid mass 
of blue, their bright guns and bayonets sparkling in the occa- 
sional ray which old sol throws out. Oh, there's something 
magnificent grand, about a body of Union troops. How finely 
they contrast with those Rebels (about 150), l that are being 
brought along from the front — there they have to stop in the 
road until the remainder of the 11th Corps gets by, the contrast 
in their dress is rather laughable while they are near together — 
the "Gray Back" and "Blue Back" — jokeing with each other, — 
Now the 11th Corps begins to get into action in the front, they 
are in line of battle right in front and to the left of Fort Wood 
in an open field — skirmishers advancing slowly towards the 
woods, the line of battle following them. Their left just reaches 
the Knoxville railroad — ah, there goes two or three rebels 
across the track, they fire on our men (skirmishers) who return 
the fire and lay down to load; — now theyre up and at them — 
standing right out in the open field — it takes nerve to stand up 
and be shot at in that way; now a part of them make for the 
strip of woods on the left at double quick, the whole line follow- 
ing up rapidly — The men on their right at the white houses, 
begin to advance into the woods, they are soon most all out of 
sight but the fireing is rapid — occasionally a whole volley. 
Now the men who first went in (the right of the 11th Corps) 
are seen in the first open field in the woods, while the rebels 
open a brisk fire on them from a line of their rifle pits. — I am 
not fortunate enough to have a glass now, and at the distance 
they have now got it is hard to tell much about their movements 
with the naked eye. But they have established a line, fully a 
mile beyond where our pickets were, and are maintaining it. 
In the meantime, the 4th Corps has not been idle, on their right 
they have planted a battery on the "brush knob" and are throw- 
ing some shell towards the rebel lines — the main body of our 

1 Captured prisoners. 
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infantry lying along behind the crest of the knoll, on another 
knoll to the left of the former our signal station is established, 
communicating with one in this fort. Genls. Grant, Thomas, 
and Howard, with their staffs, have been here at the fort but 
left about the time the 11th Corps moved out, The rebels are 
moving large columns of troops along the crest of the ridge to 
our left, they seem to know what we are up to exactly. 

About four o'clock the rebels open from about six batteries 
along the crest of Mission Ridge, some of their shells exploding 
near, and on the hill where our signal station is, one came clear 
over to the white house in front of us, about half a mile — a great 
many of them, however do not explode at all. — Our guns are 
not replying. — About fifteen minutes before five, Port Wood 
opens towards the left. I would not call it any of the finest 
practice, as less than half the shell explode; the shells from one 
of the large guns go wabling along — a cush — a cush — a cush — 
cush, cush, cush — making a noise very much like a heavily 
loaded Locomotive starting off. — This has been a reconnaisance, 
but will no doubt bring on a general engagement tomorrow. 
A heavy rise has come down the river today, breaking our 
pontoon bridges, now the question is: can Sherman get across? 
for the plan is for him to cross about six miles above here and 
get on to the end of Mission ridge. Besides, the rebels undoubt- 
edly know of his whereabouts and intentions, and will oppose 
his crossing. I dont think our troops in front will attempt to 
take Mission Ridge by storming it — so altogether things, to me, 
look rather bad. Had this movement been made Saturday morn- 
ing as was first intended, we might have surprised the enemy 
but now they see our whole plans, and will be prepared to 
meet us — May the God of Battles be with us — Good night — 

Tuesday morning Nov. 24th, 7 o'clock — 

A rather damp, drizling rain falling. Capt. Lambert (A. A. 
G.) told of the following incident at the breakfast table. He 
rode out with Genl. Brannan, about twelve o'clock last night, 
to inspect out lines, and get some batteries in position, as they 
were returning by Fort Wood, all was quiet and still — the men 
were lying under the guns fast asleep — one solitary figure, alone 
stood on the parapet, with arms folded — gazing out on the 
moonlit scene before him — on coming nearer — they found 
it to be no less a personage than Maj. Genl. Geo. H. Thomas. 
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Went out to Fort Wood — the general point of observation — 
about ten o'clock A. M. Could see our men moving forward, 
occasionally skirmishing, but as a general thing, matters have 
been rather quiet thus far on the left, — the time has mostly- 
been occupied in manouvering for positions, some shelling & c. 
Rebels can still be seen moving their troops from (their) 1 left 
to right, evidently massing their forces there. Officers in the 
Fort say their columns have been moving that way ever since 
Sunday. From the Fort we can see the steamboat " Dunbar* ' 
ferrying Sherman's troops across the river above here. I came 
back to quarters about noon, and just then heavy cannonading 
commenced on our right — " Fighting Joe" 2 is after Lookout 
mountain. — Soon the musketry commenced, at first slowly, 
then volley after volley was poured in, occasionally the cheers 
of the men could be heard as they made a charge. Of this 
I could see nothing save the bursting of shells, which Hooker 
was pouring in from his batteries, assisted by our batteries on 
Mocasin Point. The fighting continued hard for about an hour, 
then I could see our men coming across the "nose" of Lookout, 
driving the rebels out of their rifle pits, which rim along in front 
of the white house on the side of the mountain, and by the aid 
of a glass which I then obtained I could see them advancing 
on beyond the rifle pits driving the rebels before them. They 
afterwards fell back to the rifle pits where they remained, until 
the fog or mist again threw a vail over Lookout., shutting off 
our view from here. — Gen. Brannan and Staff have just come in 
(2 P. M.) and I learn that Rousseau's old Division has orders 
to move out when Hooker succeeds on the mountain, and now 
as I write I can hear them down about the mouth of Chattanooga 
creek; the shell are flying fast while the musketry keeps up a 
continual rattle — of this I can see nothing for the fog. When 
our men gained the side of the mountain the rebel battery on 
the (top of the mountain) was of no account to them as the guns 
could not be depressed enough to reach our men (on account of) 
that ledge of rocks some fifty feet or more high. The Rebels are 
evidently rather puzled by this movement, which has been thus 

1 It was current talk that Gen. Bragg was trying to mislead Gen. Thomas by 

marching his men in a circle, the column going below the crest of the ridge 
when marching towards our left, going back to the point where they first 
came in view, and then passing again towards our left, the object being to 
give to Gen. Thomas the idea thatjie (Gen. Bragg) was receiving large re- 
inforcements. 

2 Major General Joseph Hooker is referred to. 
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far about as follows: First Sherman moves up the North side 
of the river to cross, Second our forces make a heavy recon- 
noisance on our extreme left — the South bank of the river 
withdrawing the 1 1th Corps from Hooker on our right, and then 
while they are massing their forces on our left, Hooker on the 
right takes Lookout mountain with the 12th Corps. Shermans 
troops have now all succeeded in crossing the river — capturing 
nineteen out of the twenty pickets at the mouth of Chicka- 
maugua creek, and will I understand move forward this after- 
noon. A slow drizling rain is now falling, while the heavy fog or 
mist prevents me from seeing anything that is going on and so 
I remain in camp. — The boys down on the right however, about 
Lookout and Chattanooga creek evidently see something from 
the noise they keep up, with both Artillery and musketry. 
Occasionally Fort Wood lets off a big gun. I forgot to mention 
that the battery of ten pounders was taken out of Fort Wood 
last night and placed on the bald knob in front of the fort 
about a half mile, while they are already pretty well fortified. — 

9 oclock P. M — 
The pen may be a very potent instrument in some hands in 
conveying to others our feelings, or in describing things which 
come under our own observation, but certainly the pen in my 
hand will be utterly unable to convey to any one else, the beauti- 
ful and sublime picture now presented on the side of Lookout 
mountain. I can immagine nothing grand enough to compare 
it to. It has now cleared off "as clear as a bell" excepting an 
occasional thin cloud which passes over the face of the moon. 
The bivouac fires of the 12th Corps are burning brightly com- 
mencing on the right just below the ledge of rocks, or point of 
Lookout, and, from where the rebels are rather around behind 
the point, and then extending down over the hill to the left as 
far as I can see from here, making a grand illumination, some- 
what resembling an immense torch light procession only on a 
grander scale. — In front of the line of fires, our own and the 
rebel pickets keep up a continual fire, for a while it will only be 
an occasional shot, then it commences faster and faster, till it 
extends along the whole line, and is kept up briskly for a few 
minutes, then quiets down again. From our quarters we can 
see the flash of the guns, and it is evident from them that the 
two picket lines are quite close together. Things certainly 
look rather better to night (to me) than they did last night, and 
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convinces me that I was very much mistaken, and that whoever 
has laid this plan is rather sharper than I supposed him to be. 
But I am not the only one that has been fooled, for I think there 
is one Mr. Bragg who is fully as much surprised as any one. 
The ration question has been troubling me some this afternoon, 
— have been making some arrangements to send a train 1 to 
Kelleys Ferry in the morning, but I hope now the boats will run 
up to Chattanooga, which I presume they will do if the water is 
high enough for them to get through the "Suck." 2 

I did not have time to go to Fort Wood this afternoon but 
understand nothing was done only in moving troops. Sherman 
has got safely across and into position, his right joining Howards 
(11th Corps) left so that we now have a connected line on the 
south side of the Tennessee, Hooker commanding the right 
wing Sherman the left, and the Army of the Cumberland under 
Thomas forming the centre, Sherman's line extends up on to the 
ridge, flanking the Rebels, and tomorrow we have "a fight or a 
foot race," — Thursday, November 26th, 1863. — Last night I 
wrote a couple of letters (to George and Denney) and had no 
time to finish my Journal. The 25th day of November 1863, 
will long be remembered as a glorious day for the Union cause. 
The Rebel Army under Bragg were completely driven back 
and routed, our losses at Chickamauga have been nobly avenged 
in the success of Mission Ridge.— As I heard Genl. Thomas 
remark to day — "The rebels gave us some hard knocks at Chic- 
kamauga, but we were not whipped, but they can claim nothing 
but a defeat here." I spent most of yesterday in Fort Wood. 
I was however away a couple of hours — (from about 11 to 1 
oclock) — and missed seeing a part of Shermans operations on 
the left. During the morning of the 25th the great body of 
our troops were moved from our right centre to our left centre; 
the rebels having left Lookout, Hooker came down off the 
mountain moving across the valley towards Mission Ridge. 
The 3d Division of the 14th Corps was some distance to the left 
of the fort, another Division of the 14th Corps was still to the 
left of that with Howard, while the remaining Division still 
remained in the intrenchments around Chattanooga. About 

1 A train of wagons. 

9 Local name for the rapids on Tennessee River below Chattanooga; a certain 
stage of river was required to let boats over, and then, as a usual thing, 
men had to assist by means of a "sweep" on shore to which a line reached 
from the boat. 
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eleven oclock Sherman made the attack on the left. His line 
(including 11th Corps) extended along the foot of the ridge on 
this side, and clear up over the ridge beyond the crest, so that 
he was on the rebels right flank. The right of his line was once 
repulsed, when charging a battery, up hill, through an open 
field, but they were not disorganized. His troops certainly had 
a hard time of it for a while, and in all probability he lost half 
of the entire loss. Musketry fireing was very heavy over the 
crest of the ridge — not to be seen from Fort Wood. Now six 
guns are fired from the battery on the knob in rapid succession, 
the signal for the advance of the centre — The Army of the Cum- 
berland — They were to advance to the rebel rifle pits at the 
foot of the hill and there rest, as they advanced the crest of Mis- 
sion Ridge was a blaze of fire from Braggs Head Quarters on the 
right to near Shermans line on the left, amost terific fire of 
canister, and shell were now poured into our lines, but our men 
soon gain the rifle pits at the foot of the hill, but they never stop 
to rest, I have heard officers say to day that it was impossible 
to stop the men there — there was no keeping them back, on 
they went over the rifle pits and up the ridge. The hill is 
fully half a mile long and very steep. As soon as the line got 
started up the hill, the rebel batteries could do little or no exe- 
cution, being right on the top their own breast works prevented 
the guns being depressed sufficient to reach our men. Hazens 
Brigade of Woods division, were advancing up one very steep 
point of a battery rather to the left of Fort Wood, and as I could 
only follow the movements of one column with the naked eye 
at that distance I watched that one. I could distinguish the 
four colors of the four regiments as they climb the hill; at one 
time one of the colors fell, but it was only for a moment — it 
was caught up again and borne on, — the ascent was now so 
steep that the men had to hang on and pull themselves up by 
the trees and bushes — one color bearer could be seen through a 
glass, in advance of his regiment, one arm around a saplin, 
waving the flag for his comrades to come on. This column 
had marched up by the flank, the hill being so steep that the 
rebels had mostly shot over them. But now they were near the 
crest, they formed line of battle (under a galling fire) and 
started for the rebel works, the rebels now poured in a deadly 
fire, our men returning it with vigor, for half an hour they 
stood there pouring in volley after volley, but our line was 
firm, not an inch did they give, but with a yell they charged 
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the rebel works and drove them from them, capturing their 
battery and a good many prisoners driving the remainder down 
over the hill. This column was the first on top of the hill but 
the remainder of the line was carried in like manner. The 
artillery was all silenced except some guns that were captured 
and turned on the flying enemy. — Genl. Grants dispatch to 
Sherman about this time was as follows: — "Genl. Thomas has 
carried the hill capturing their (works) now is your time to press 
them vigorously — you will do so — " It was now getting dark 
what fighting was still going on was over the crest of the hill 
not visible from Fort Wood. So I returned to camp — Hooker, 
during this time was active, had gained the ridge on the right, 
beyond Rossville and pressed the enemys left flank — starting 
his troops along the ridge in three lines, one on this side one on 
the crest and one on the other side to use his own expression — 
"combing them out." capturing a large number of prisoners. 

I rode out to Mission Ridge today (the 26th) passing over a 
part of the battle ground. Most of our dead and wounded had 
already been gathered up, some of the rebel dead still lay on 
the ground. 

The field bore many marks of the labor it required to gain it. 
Trees were shattered by cannon shot, others were spotted by the 
musket balls, and the small limbs and bushes were in many 
places cut off by them. The hill is much steeper than it seemed 
to be from Fort Wood. Indeed, it would seem incredible, to 
one who had not seen it, (to) think that men could climb up 
such a hill, in face of the fire which they were receiving, and not 
only get up the hill, but, actually drive a force, superior in 
numbers off of it. For the rebels undoubtedly had, (as I have 
heard not only Genl. Thomas, but other officers say today) 
more men in their rifle pits, that we had in charging them. — I 
examined the point where I had seen Hazens Brigade go up, 
in the rifle pit right on the point of the hill there still lay about 
a dozen dead rebels — mostly shot in the head and heart — poor 
fellows they fought brayely — but for what have they died? — 
While I was in our old Division (now Genl. Bairds) Genl. 
Thomas came along. He was heartily cheered all along the 
line. He stopped and talked with Col. Vandever and others for 
some ten or fifteen minutes he was in high spirits, talked and 
joked considerably, he thinks we have captured about five 
thousand men. — From the top of the ridge we could see the 
fires rising all along in the wake of the enemys retreat; there was 
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a large fire at Chickamauga station. They are burning all the 
stores and store-houses which they had back in the country 
also all railroad and road bridges. Sherman and Hooker and a 
portion of Thomas ' troops are in pursuit. At noon today the 
official report of the Artillery taken by the Army of the Cumber- 
land alone, amounted to thirty six peices, — the same number we 
lost at Chickamauga. I do not know how much has been taken 
by the other two commands. — Two thirty two pounders are 
known to have been taken at Chickamauga Station (by Sherman 
I presume). — Altogether this has been a most complete victory — 
as Genl. Thomas remarked to day "one of the greatest things 
every known in war." — Never before was such a hill as Mission 
Ridge known to have been taken by assault. I heard Genl. 
Meigs (Q. M. Genl) remark today that he had been over the 
field of Gettysburg, but there was no "such position that had 
been carried by storming. — The whole plan worked like clock 
work, there was system about it all, — none of that disorder and 
confusion that we had at Chickamauga. Even the first day at 
Chickamauga when we were holding our own, there was great 
confusion and disorder, and a large amount of stragling, — at 
this fight I did not see nor have I heard of a man stragling on 
the contrary every thing was quiet and orderly as on a parade 
ground. The only confusion was occasioned, in ascending the 
hill, by the men trying to see who could get to the top first. 
As I heard an officer remark to day, "the men only wanted some 
one to tell them where to go and what to do and they would go 
and do it. ." 

This is the day appointed by the President, as a day of Na- 
tional Thanksgiving and Prayer, and although many homes 
have been made desolate, and many hearts will mourn the loss 
of the fallen heroes, yet as a nation we have great cause to be 
thankful for the glorious victory we have achieved over the 
enemys of free government, under whose protection they had 
gained strength, only to turn and stab the force from whence it 
came. 

John S. Roper. 
To Ada. 1 

1 At the bottom of the page I believe I had written "to Ada " to indicate to brother 
Denney that I wanted he should forward the letter to sister Adaline and mother 
in Ligonier, Pa. 



